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NO HOLES TO DIG 
SAVES WORK 
DRIVE LIKE A STAKE 
YOU dig no holes when you use 
Steel Fence Posts. 
They drive like stakes. One man 
sets 320 or morein a day. That’s 
five times faster than wood or con- 
crete. You cansave time and labor 
and get a better fence. 
COST LESS 
1? Steel Posts cost less in 
stalled than old style posts. They are 
made from high-grade angle steel; water, 
fire and weather proof. Eliminate dan 


ger from lightning. Last much longer 
than others. 


MILLIONS IN USE 


On thousands of farms and on WS 

Government property. Miles of 
Steel Posts along the leading 
highways. 

Insist on the genuine--look for 
the crowning |’ --If your 
dealer can’t supply you, ask us for 

catalog. 


Chicago Steel Post Co. 


Dept 5 208 S. LaSalle St 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It 1s not too soon 


to be thinking about next winter s 


short course 


at the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


Open to farm boys and girls of the 
State, eighteen years old or older 


Practical instruction in useful work 


And it is not all work and no play 
attendance during the winter course 
gives chances to make new friends 
to engage in college activities 

to join debating clubs 

to increase earning capacity 

to enlarge the social outlook 


to get more out of life 


If interested in these things 

write to the Secretary 

New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca New York 
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250 Ibs. ” 
in six months 


A Purina Pig Chow user at Hyland, Ohio, recently sent the Purina Mills 


a photo of four hogs, farrowed February 10, 1918, which on August 15, 
1918, averaged 250 lbs. This six months’ gain of 250 lbs. was possible 


because 


Purina Pig Chow 


furnishes the elements for quick growth, big frame, 
abundant flesh and fat. All pure ingredients—corn, di- 
gester tankage, cane molasses and alfalfa flour, with a 
trace of charcoal and salt. No screenings or by-prod- 
ucts used. 


At your request, we will be glad to mail you our 48- 
page booklet, The Purina Weigh, fully illustrated. Our 
Research Department will also furnish you with any 
further information you desire concerning Purina Pig 


Chow. 
Purina Mills 


Ralston Purina Co., Prop. 
Fed =e St Louis, Mo.” Buffalo, N.Y. 
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TO COMMEMORATE THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 














On this proud hill time was when all aglow 
The golden corn waved high its silken plume 
And verdant fields on sunny slope below 
Gave to the breeze the clover’s soft perfume; 
Where peace walked lonely in the long ago 
On this proud hill, behold, above thee loom 
The noble towers, the stately halls where dwell 
The beauty and the glory and the spirit of Cornell! 















Full fifty years have spun the crown of gold, 
That shines upon these venerable grounds 
To-day, and all the loveliness of old 
In newer beauty everywhere abounds: 
Here, evermore shall Nature’s charm enfold 
The good gray halls when June again resounds 
The harps of Spring in sweet Commencement days 
To sing anew fair Cornell’s fame and praise ! 















Once but a vision, fleeting as the song 
The thrush sings when the dusk is on the dell, 
Had not the master-mind been bold and strong 
Perchance the clock-tower like a sentinel 
No ringing tones to-day would roll along 
The upland hills,—a voice of fair Cornell; 
But he, who sleeps beneath the vibrant chime, 
Wrought from his dreams an edifice sublime. 






















To them that toiled, a vision to transform 
Into a structure reared for human good, 

Whose hearts undaunted braved all stress and storm, 
Where noble aim oft was misunderstood, 

Give voice of praise, Oh! Cornell men, and warm 
To them a grateful, loving brotherhood: 

Thanks unto them, the great and manly twain 

Who labored long and labored not in vain! 


Thanks to all men and women that have spent 
Untiring days ennobling thy fair fame, 

Oh! peerless school, the bright embellishment 
Of work and zeal, of thought and lofty aim 

Is thine: thy sons and daughters well have lent 
Themselves to good in thy respected name: 

Thanks to the builders, let the bells to-day, 

Give forth the thanks, each student heart would pay. 










Ring, golden bells, in modulated lay 
For this half-cycle that we celebrate 
Awake the slumbers of the morning gray, 
And sound at last when twilight shades are late: 
For Alma Mater men are glad to-day 
And every voice must ringing jubilate! 
A song of praise, then, let the chorus swell 
In strains majestic, honoring Cornell! 















Cornell. good mother, great and most benign, 
Behold thy sons in mighty multitude, 
Assemble, in the classic halls of thine 
To honor thee with filial gratitude. 
We come as pilgrims to a well-loved shrine, 
Filled with the spirit of beatitude, 
Upon this day when Time has high enscrolled 
Thy honored name on tablets of pure gold! 









Imperishable in each student soul 
The ideals gathered from thy fruitful tree, 
i Oh! Alma Mater, still an aureole 
Beams thru his life the beauty gained cf thee 
And still the measures of thy music roll 
For him with ever-heard sublimity, 
His heart is thine by all that most endears: 
He greets thee now, rich crowned by fifty years. 


WILLIAM PRINDLE ALEXANDER 
Ithaca, May, 1919 
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“Let Us Look Backward in Order that We 
May Look Ahead” 


By LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


N the 9th day of 
O May, 1904, 
fifteen years 
ago, Governor Odell 
signed the bill estab- 
lishing the New York 
State College of Ag- 
riculture at Cornell 
University. There- 
upon came into ex- 
istence not only a 
college of agriculture 
but a new educa- 
tional policy in the 
Empire State. 

The thirteen orig- 
nal states came into 
political existence at 
a time when educa- 
tion was considered 
to be the function of the church, of 
societies, and of corporations. State- 
maintained education for the entire 
population was of later growth, proceed- 
ing from the idea that a democracy must 
prepare its people for democracy: that 
the excellence and individual actions of 
persons are the foundations of democ- 
racy. The states organized from the 
Northwest Territory adopted the plan 
of Jefferson and others embodied in the 
Ordinance of 1787, resulting in the 
establishment of schools and universi- 
ties as a state system, maintained at 


Courtesy of Alumni News 


public expense. 
experience of the 
West reacted slowly 
on the East. New 
York lies between the 
East and what was 
then the West; it 
could well break 
with the older tradi- 
tions and adopt the 
western methods. 
Cornell University is 
itself an evidence of 
this,—a border in- 
stitution in its be- 
ginning, standing for 
the equality of all 
educational subjects 
and not afraid to 
face the_ conse- 
quences. I remember as a boy in the 
woods the rumor that somewhere far to 
the East a new institution was estab- 
lished where any person could find in- 
struction in any study. 

Agriculture had come with this new 
institution, for it was founded on the 
Land Grant Act establishing colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts in the 
different states. Yet this act imposed 
no major obligation on the states. In 
the West the states came first to the 
aid of education by means of agricul- 
ture, for they had adopted the policy of 
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education of the higher grade as well as 
of the lower grade, maintained by the 
people in taxation. In that region the 
colleges of agriculture first began to 
break the bonds and to expand start- 
lingly. This was in the later years of 
the last century. The issue that never 
had to be contested in those states was 
obliged to be drawn in New York; the 
old order must be broken. Education in 
agriculture has always been regarded, in 
this country, as peculiarly a state func- 
tion. The great masses of the rural 
people were long inarticulate. They pro- 
vide the essential basis and bottom of 
nations. The rural regions have been 
the seedbed of society. Persons of 
wealth have not founded institutions 
for these educational needs. 


The so-called agricultural states, from 
Michigan and Ohio west, began to 
supplement the proceeds of the Land 
Grant Act. In comparison, New York 
fell behind. I well remember the great 
effect certain figures of comparison had 
on leaders in this state, when the bare 
statements of appropriations were pre- 
sented to them. The history of the 
movement for state maintenance for ag- 
ricultural education in New York may 
not yet be written. Its beginnings were 
much earlier than the passage of the bill 
of 1904. But the essential fact is that 
the people committed themselves to a 
State policy. The consequences of this 
policy will be more apparent as time 
moves on. 

It is well to bear in mind that this is 
a State policy, not a Cornell policy. 
Cornell is not a beneficiary: it is an 
agent. It is an agent by virtue of its 
establishment on the Land Grant Act 
with definite relations to the State, its 
maintenance of agricultural education 
from the first, and by virtue of many 
subsequent acts of the Legislature. Ser- 
vice to the people is the core of this re- 
lationship; this fact colors all the work 
of the College of Agriculture and ex- 
plains its motive and much of its ex- 
cellent spirit. 

The Great Reunion is a time for cele- 
bration and particularly for consecra- 
tion. The College of Agriculture is now 
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a fact. Those who knew the situation 
twenty-five years ago or even ten years 
ago have realization of what this fact 
means. Students come and go; their 
interests in the institutions are mostly 
temporary. Even when they return in 
after years it is to renew memories 
rather than to look into the great fu- 
ture. To them a college is a fact inde- 
pendently of its _ history. May I 
hope that the student body of this 
College will try to know how the Col- 
lege came; then may they know what it 
means. There is a definite evolution be- 
hind the College. Is the evolution com- 
plete? The Reunion, I trust, will set all 
Cornellians looking ahead. A _ univer- 
sity, a college, cannot live on its past. 
If there is pride in the past, so should 
there be more hope in the future. 

Among the antique papers in my 
possession is a lecture I gave January 
31, 1893. This was before the State 
had made any appropriation for agricul- 
tural education or the State Department 
of Agriculture had been established. I 
am shocked to find that it was more 
than twenty-five years ago; but this is 
not the point: with the student body of 
the present day, compare the figures of 
that epoch, when agriculture, horticul- 
ture, dairy husbandry, and veterinary 
science were administered together and 
when I was trying to convince my few 
hearers that the student body really was 
large: 


RNIN 3 8 once eae eee 13 
Regulars (4 years’ course) ________ 22 
Specials (2 years’ course) _______-_ 23 
OO a a 48 
Total Number of Students________ 106 


To make the showing duly impressive, 
I counted the number of classes in the 
five subjects and boldly proclaimed that 
they totaled seventeen! 

If you are to have a jubilee, all you 
need is figures and facts. Begin with 
that epoch, if you will (say 1892), 
when the movements were beginning to 
find shape, before the Veterinary College 
was founded, and compare that with 
this. Note the date on the cornerstone. 

(Continued on page 242) 








The Semi-Centennial Celebration 


By ANDREW J. WHINERY ‘10 


Publicity Manager for the Semi-Centennial Committee 


Cornell 


HE Semi-Centennial Celebration of 
. University will be the 
greatest gathering of Cornellians 
that has ever assembled. 


the United States, 
England, Japan, 
Cuba, Mexico, and 
the Argentine Re- 
public will prob- 
ably be represent- 
ed by more 
than five thousand 
former students 
and their guests. 
Cards have been 
sent out from the 
office of the Secre- 


All parts of 


“The Semi-Centennial Celebration will 
be an occasion not to be missed by any 
living Cornellian who can possibly come. 
The development, the tradition, the 
students, the loyalty, and the aspiration 
of a half century will be focused in it. 
Cornellians are promising to return in 
great numbers. The College of Agri- 
culture looks with anticipation toward 
welcoming many of its own former 
students, and advising with them on the 
problems and progress of the College.” 


that every alumnus will attend these 
conferences in order that the University 
might benefit from his experiences. One 
of the important aims of the educational 


institution of the 
present day is to 
prepare its gradu- 
ates for a life of 
usefulness to the 
community after 
they leave college. 
It is therefore de- 
sired to obtain the 
impressions of our 
alumni concerning 
the practical rela- 
tion between the 


tary of the Uni- 

versity to every former student of 
Cornell. These cards have space for 
changes of address, war-records, and 
other biographical information, and will 
be permanently filed in the University 
records. A complete canvass of the 
rooming situation in [thaca has been 
made, and every returning alumnus 
may be sure that he and his guests will 
have comfortable quarters for the 
period of his stay. 

On Friday morning, June 20, the 
Semi-Centennial Celebration will be 
officially introduced by a salute of fifty 
guns to be fired by the artillery unit of 
the Cornell University Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. The Great Commemo- 
ration Meeting will then be held on 
Schoelkopf Field, at which Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Ex-Justice Charles E. 
Hughes and Chief Judge Frank H. 
Hiscock, ’75, will be the speakers. At 
noon President and Mrs. Schurman will 
hold a reception to the alumni in the 
new Drill Hall. Following the recep- 
tion a luncheon will be served. During 
the afternoon each college, and the de- 
partments of physics and chemistry will 
hold a conference at which its work and 
problems will be discussed. It is hoped 


A. R. Mann. training which they 
received in college and their work after- 
ward. In this way the University will 
receive suggestions which may ma- 
terially increase its efficiency as a potent 
factor in American life. On Friday 
evening the University will give a din- 
ner to its alumni in the new Drill Hall. 
This dinner is to be restricted to former 
students, and may properly be con- 
sidered a Cornell family reunion. 

A breakfast conference for the con- 
sideration of the education of women 
will be- held early Saturday morning, 
June 21, in the Home Economics Build- 
ing. At nine-thirty the Annual Con- 
vention of the Associated Alumni will 
be held in Bailey Hall. Here it is hoped 
to devise some method to secure a more 
intimate relationship between the Uni- 
versity and its former students. There 
will be a baseball game with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Saturday after- 
noon at Percy Field. Golf and tennis 
may also be enjoyed by alumni who so 
prefer. In the evening every class will 
hold a supper in the new Drill Hall. 
These will be followed by the greatest 
Cornell smoker that has ever been held. 
There will be talks by prominent Cor- 

(Continued on page 242) 



















































The College and the War 


By MONTGOMERY ROBINSON 


Assistant Professor, Extension Service, Cornell University 


HILE most departments in the 
WV College and University sus- 
pended much of their regular 
work during the war, especially after 
April, 1917, when students and faculty 
in large numbers enlisted in the armed 
forces of the nation, the extension ser- 
vice was called upon for war work at 
home. The world was hungry and the 
world looked to America to provide an 
enormous increase of that most vital 
sinew of war—food. 
The Problem 
The part which the American farmer 
played in the war is a story familiar to 
all. In many states adjustment of the 
farm business to a war basis was rela- 
tively simple: it meant merely a speed- 
ing up. Probably as satisfactory ulti- 
mate results would have been obtained 
had every state continued along normal 
production lines at increased speed. But 
certain crops, notably wheat, were in 
special demand. A diversified agricul- 
ture such as maintains in New York was 
called upon to make somewhat violent 
readjustments which would affect the 
production of the farms for a period of 
several years. There were misunder- 
standings and misinterpretation of gov- 
ernment regulations and requests. There 
was the labor situation which had been 
growing difficult for several years and 
had suddenly become acute. There was 
a shortage of seed of some staple crops; 
and many minor problems due to the 
unusual economic conditions requiring 
immediate attention. 
Mobilization 
Inquiries came pouring in from all 
sides. Farmers looked to the College of 
Agriculture for leadership. The first 
step was a reorganization and replace- 
ment of extension forces. It seemed 
especially necessary to establish closer 
contact with farmers thru the immediate 
enlargement of the local clearing house 
machinery. In the spring of 1917, forty- 





one of the fifty-six agricultural counties 
had county farm bureau organizations. 
In these counties it was only necessary 
to increase the working force, and for 
this purpose men and women were se- 
lected from the senior class for 
emergency assistants to the farm and 
home bureau managers. In the fifteen 
non-bureau counties temporary offices 
were opened by the New York State 
Food Commission, cooperating with the 
College. To get this work started 
locally, members of the teaching staff 
at the College were sent into some of 
these counties. As rapidly as possible 
these men were withdrawn for other 
work and replaced by the more pro- 
ficient seniors originally sent out as 
assistants in farm bureau counties. 

A readjustment of the extension 
forces at the College was also necessary. 
There was a great need for more men. 
Some departments practically gave over 
their entire force to extension work. 

The Census 

One of the first jobs undertaken was 
the agricultural census in the spring of 
1917. The department of farm manage- 
ment undertook the final compilation, 
checking, and interpretation of the 
county returns representing one hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand farms. It 
meant fast work nights and Sundays for 
a few weeks, but the work was done in 
a surprisingly short time and made avail- 
able early enough to be extremely use- 
ful. The finished report revealed a 
shortage of seed corn. At once the de- 
partment of farm crops set about lo- 
cating, inspecting, and certifying a 
sufficient quantity of seed corn to meet 
the needs. Incidentally a farmers’ or- 
ganization got on its feet thru this 
emergency measure and has established 
a cooperative service of large value to 
the farmers of the State. 

Answers to Inquiries 
Another job requiring immediate at- 
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tention was to answer the thousands of 
inquiries concerning revised crop rota- 
tions to include wheat; sources of seed 
supply; questions on cultural methods 
with beans, potatoes, rye, barley, spring 


ry stand 


223 


the lines it had been following for sev- 
eral years. War conditions made an 
especially favorable opportunity for em- 
phasizing certain practices. For ex- 
ample, legume propaganda received tre- 


One Phase of War Work—Starting a Pig-Club 


wheat, and other crops which some 
farmers were growing for the first time; 
new wheatless rations for farm stock 
of all kinds; recipes for using wheat 
substitutes in the human ration; and 
canning, drying, preserving, and numer- 
ous other’ matters. Mimeographed 
sheets, post-card circulars, and short 
bulletins were prepared at once and dis- 
tributed thru regular mailing lists, and 
thru the regular and emergency county 
offices. There were forty forms of these 
special mailing cards issued which had a 
total circulation of nearly two million. 

Increased Emphasis on Approved 

Practises 

In general the work of the extension 
service was a matter of speeding up; 
of bringing more pressure to bear along 


mendous impetus. With bran selling 
around $40 to $50 a ton and other pro- 
tein feeds in proportion and in many lo- 
calities hard to get at any price, the de- 
sirability of growing alfalfa, clover, 
peas, vetch, and other legumes became 
more evident. 

Likewise, higher costs of feed accom- 
panied by a disproportionate rise in price 
of eggs served to deplete the poultry 
stock of the state at an alarming rate. 
The entire staff of the poultry depart- 
ment with outside assistants covered the 
State in a series of selection demonstra- 
tion campaigns which saved the farmers 
of the State a large sum of money and 
the poultry industry some _ valuable 
breeding birds. 





Food Conservation 

City persons also were called upon to 
help the food situation. This was mainly 
done thru conservation — preventing 
waste and using foods less desirable for 
the fighting forces. Here the College 
department of home economics, thru 
the county home bureaus, played an im- 
portant role in the demonstration of war 
breads, the use of sugarless recipes, and 
the wider use of milk and potatoes. 
“Victory” menus and recipes were sup- 
plied the press until they became as 
familiar as many of the best known ad- 
vertisements. So satisfactory was this 
campaign that a number of recipes 
growing out of war necessities will 
doubtless become permanent features of 
the American kitchen. 

The story of home canning to con- 
serve the surplus fruit and vegetables 
is a familiar one. Suffice it to say here 
that Cornell women were most active in 
that campaign also. Two special demon- 
stration cars, making frequent stops 


along the railroad lines, were operated 


during the canning seasons of 1917 and 
1918 presenting demonstrations of the 
most approved methods in this art. Many 
communities in the counties having or- 
ganized home bureaus were led to co- 
operate in the purchase of pressure 
canners, and in several counties com- 
munity canning kitchens were developed. 
At one such kitchen sixteen thousand 
cans of vegetables were put up during 
one season. 


War Gardens and Pig Clubs 

The war gardens which sprouted on 
almost every ash barrel also called for 
advice and assistance from the College. 
Our resources were strained to the 
breaking point to provide leadership in 
this enterprise. Several faculty mem- 
bers not on the staff of the vegetable 
gardening division but who had knowl- 
edge of the work freely gave their vaca- 
tions and spare days instructing local 
leaders in details of garden management, 
planning, planting, cultivation, and har- 
vesting; and in organizing war garden 
units. Some persons are apt to be 
scornful of the city war gardens. It is 
true that many of them were unprofit- 
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able financially, but a large number were 
quite the reverse. The main dividends 
from the war garden projects were en- 
thusiasm, patriotism, and a spirit of 
helpfulness. Closely associated with 
this work were the pig, calf and sheep 
clubs, which the department of rural 
education helped to organize. The esti- 
mated value of the products of the 
junior home project work for 1918 was 
well over $195,000. 
The War on Disease and Insect Enemies 

For the most part disease and insect 
pests were little more prevalent during 
the growing seasons of 1917 and 
1918 than in other years, but it was more 
important to combat them than ever be- 
fore. In the more important fruit and 
potato growing counties, therefore, spe- 
cial agents were placed, who worked 
under the direct supervision of the de- 
partments of plant pathology and ento- 
mology. Their duties were to assist the 
county agents in holding demonstrations 
in the preparation of fungicides and 
insecticides and to assist in the repair 
and handling of spraying machinery. 
Chemicals needed in spraying were 
bought thru these agents in wholesale 
quantities and distributed to farmers at 
cost. 

Extension Meetings 

The winter of 1917-18 and last winter 
saw a modification of extension work to 
meet war needs. The number of one- 
day and one-session meetings was largely 
increased, somewhat at the expense of 
more thoro-going instruction at exten- 
sion schools. Many of these meetings, 
especially during the winter of ’17 and 
718, were mainly for the purpose of 
explaining governmental control affect- 


ing farmers, straightening out misunder- 


standings, and giving encouragement 
and inspiration for still greater effort 
and sacrifices. 


Tractor Schools 
The tractor schools were of great in- 
terest in the winter meetings. One of 
the chief ways in which farmers at- 
tempted to meet their labor problem was 
thru the wider use of machinery and 
larger power units. The State Food 
(Continued on page 244) 





An Adventure in Education 


By F. W. BECKMAN 


Professor of Agricultural Journalism at Iowa State College; 
now with the Army Educational Commission, A. E. F., France 


VER here in east central France 
QO is an American university, with 
a college of agriculture and ten 
other colleges as well as a farm school, 
which is undertaking to do things in 
education. It might well be termed an 
adventure in education, because it is 
blazing a trail thru regions that are un- 
charted and full of uncertainties. But 
the great undertaking of the Army Edu- 
cational Commission is meeting with 
success and its university and allied 
work have taken on an activity and ex- 
tent that are significant. 

Secretary of War Baker paid this uni- 
versity a visit recently. Following his in- 
spection, he said in an address to an 
open air convocation attended by seven 
thousand students and faculty members, 
“T have been thrilled by what I have 
seen. This university is striving to do 
something never before undertaken in 
the history of education and it is suc- 
ceeding. It has set up within the Army 
a great educational system which is 
going to send soldiers back to civilian 
life ready and able to resume the duties 
of citizenship which are certain to rest 
upon them. It is providing educational 
opportunity not merely for those who 
already have some education, but it is 
going to make sure also that not a single 
soldier will go back home without know- 
ing how to read and to write. This pro- 
gram marks another notable event in 
education and out of it are certain to 
come new and great developments.” 

Six weeks ago this university had an 
existence only as an idea. Today it 
enrolls six thousand students and has 
twenty-five hundred more in the farm 
school located nearby, while the exten- 
sion activities of the Army Educational 
Commission extend thruout the A. E. F. 


in France and Germany and reach liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of men in 
one way or another. Early in March 
the university was merely a former 
American hospital center, located near 
the old town of Beaune, in the famous 
Cote d’Or vineyard district. It was 
occupied by a limited number of engi- 
neering and labor troops who were tak- 
ing care of Uncle Sam’s property, and 
the nucleus of the university faculty 
and administrative staff. 

About the middle of March a host of 
young American soldiers, specially 
chosen, came sweeping into this camp 
from all parts of the A. E. F., packs and 
guns on their backs, gas masks and “tin” 
hats dangling at their sides. The uni- 
versity wasn’t ready for them when they 
arrived and classes were deferred for a 
few days while the men put on overalls, 
took up hammers, saws, shovels, and 
picks, and helped to make it ready. They 
changed and repaired old _ buildings, 
built new ones, laid concrete floors, re- 
paired streets, and generally “slicked” 
things up. Today the university, with 
its class rooms, offices, laboratories, 
shops, dormitories, mess halls, kitchens, 
store rooms, and so forth occupies more 
than three hundred structures of the 
long low barrack type, most of them of 
concrete or tile, but the newer ones of 
the ready made, “quick erection” 
wooden types devised for army uses. 
There are no imposing towers or turrets 
anywhere, but here and there a big 
hangar from some aviation field looms 
up, in use now as an auditorium, lecture 
hall, shop, or the like. More than eight 
hundred carloads of material and equip- 
ment, counting the dinky French and 
captured German cars in use, with the 
man-sized American cars’ imported, 


*Professor Beckman, who is in France as a member of the Army Educational Commis- 


sion, is also faculty advisor of the Agricultural College Magazines, Associated. 
was written for the exclusive use of these publications. 


This story 
—Editor. 
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have been hauled into camp since early 
in March over the American built rail- 
way line that connects with a French 
main line in Beaune. 

The university community includes 
more than ten thousand persons, includ- 
ing the faculty and administrative staff 
of one thousand and a considerable num- 
ber of engineering and labor troops. It 
is complete in itself and self-sufficient, 
providing all its own provisions, commis- 
sary stores, and university supplies thru 
Army sources, pumping its own water 
supply, making its own electricity, oper- 
ating its own laundry, maintaining its 
own telephone system. At the farm 
school, a few kilometers away at Allerey, 
another former American hospital camp, 
are more than four thousand additional 
Americans. The Army has set up these 
institutions, under the immediate guid- 
ance of Colonel Ira L. Reeves. The 
Army machinery is wonderfully big over 
here in France. Sometimes it seems 
somewhat slow in getting in motion, but 
when it moves it moves with tremendous 
momentum, whether in the peaceful 
enterprises of education or in the busi- 
ness of fighting. 

Agriculture is truly ‘on the map” in 
this educational program in the A. E. F. 
Back of agriculture is President K. L. 
Butterfield of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, one of the three members 
of the Army Educational Commission, 
who has surrounded himself with a cap- 
able staff of men from the agricultural 
colleges of the United States. The agri- 
cultural work was early under way; it 
was desired and has been unusually 
popular. Each week, tens of thousands 
of farmer soldiers are in class and lec- 
ture rooms and in discussion meetings 
thruout the A. E. F. There is probably 
not a single regiment of the hundreds 
of the A. E. F. in France and Germany 
in which some sort of educational work 
in agriculture is not under way—a 
school, an institute, a short course, a 
farmers’ club, special lectures, or corre- 
spondence courses. 

In the week ending April 19, some 
twenty specialists from the agricultural 
colleges of the United States were out 
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in the A. E. F. giving two and sometimes 
three institute lectures or short course 
talks daily. It is likely that their audi- 
ences totalled twenty-five thousand for 
the week. From the Army itself scores 
of other capable speakers have been 
drawn for this same kind of work. In 
one region alone, the Bordeaux region, 
an aggressive agricultural school officer 
has an agricultural staff of thirty-five 
Army men who are busy every day with 
institutes, clubs, schools, and field trips. 
That is a region where men are held to 
await transportation home; a region in 
which some doubters said conditions 
were unfavorable for educational work. 


In most of the military units reached 
by these speakers ‘“‘farmers’ clubs’’ are 
established. Thru these clubs’ the 
farmer soldiers continue their study of 
farm and rural life questions. Probably 
five hundred of these clubs have been or- 
ganized thruout the A. E. F. with an en- 
rollment of fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand. Sometimes they have only a 
dozen members and sometimes as many 
as one hundred. They meet from one 
to three times a week for study and 
discussion of farm topics, to carry on 
debates, or to hear lectures by experi- 
enced men. In one regiment of the First 
Division more than thirteen hundred 
were enrolled in such clubs. Even while 
they were in the great camp at Le Mans, 
where final preparations for the journey 
home are made, the men maintained 
these clubs. So determined were they 
about making educational use of their 
spare time that their organizations will 
be taken on board ship and carried even 
to the home camps where final demobili- 
zation will be awaited. ‘‘We expect to 
stay by this educational program until 
the last minute,” said one of the lead- 
ers, “because the men mean business in 
this matter of learning more about 
farming.” 

The farmers’ institute idea was first 
tried out in the Bordeaux area late in 
January, after representatives of the 
Army Educational Commission had con- 
vinced the authorities that it would 
work in spite of the fact that this was 
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The Farm Tractor and the War 


By W. K. BLODGETT 


Assistant Professor of Rural Engineering at Cornell University 


MAGINE a huge shed hundreds of 
| feet long, open on one side and 
housing a fleet of army tanks, with 
nothing showing ~ 
but the steel plates ‘7 
of their sides 
bound around with 
the two ribbons of 
track upon which 
they stand ready 
to creep against 
the Hun. They 
were “over there” 
by the hundreds 
and when the at- 
tack came_ they 
were one of the 
best means of 
clearing away the 
barbed wire and 
other obstructions 
put up to stop our 
men. Some of us 
who never saw a 
tank in real action 
against the Huns 
might have gotten 
some idea of their 
power if we could 
have seen one of these huge monsters 
exhibited in Boston during one of the 
loan campaigns. A big brick building 
was to be torn down and the tank was 
sent against the walls. Crash! the 
bricks fell and the huge monster 
crawled right over the ruins, emerging 
from the mass of debris. Crowds 
watched and were amazed. Illustrated 
Sunday sections of newspapers printed 
pictures of this and similar feats. Mean- 
while another great army of tanks was 
performing a tremendous service in de- 
feating the enemy, but not in such a 
spectacular way. 

The American farm tractor, not al- 
ways housed, we fear, in a fine covered 
shed; not working in platoons; not the 
subject of many illustrated Sunday sup- 


French Tank-Tractor 
Hauling a Canal Boat or 


plements, was nevertheless the means of 
sending an army across the sea. Work- 
ing all hours of the day, plowing acre 
after acre, often 
disregarding dark- 
ness, these ‘“‘tanks 
of the farm” sent 
as many men 
against the Hun as 
any other man- 
power-saving de- 
vice the war called 
forth. In 1917 
tractor manufac- 
turers increased 
their output more 
than one hundred 
per cent over the 
previous year. The 
year 1918 showed 
an even greater 
increase. Every 
machine sold was 
the means of re- 
lieving some man- 
power for the ship- 
yard and the shop, 
the army and 

navy. At the same 
time that these one hundred and fifty 
odd manufacturers of tractors were 
doubling the number of farm tractors, 
many of them were devoting part or all 
of their equipment to special govern- 
ment needs. Farm tractors were made 
for French and English farms even more 
depleted of their man-power than we 
were. Many were sent across and oper- 
ated upon large tracts, farming on a 
scale never before attempted in those 
lands of small farms and ordinarily 
plentiful hand labor. Again, some manu- 
facturers, more especially those who 
made the track-laying types of tractors 
before the war, used all their energies 
in constructing army tanks. The ex- 
perience which designers had gained in 
track construction was utilized in per- 
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fecting a track which would enable the 
tanks to climb embankments, cross shell 
craters, and flatten out obstructions. 
The severe usage to which the tanks 
were subjected demanded _ several 
changes which will assist in adapting the 
farm tractor to hillside conditions. For 
example, the tank motor must operate 
and lubricate properly even if the ma- 
chine is tipped at a decided angle for 
a long time. The earlier motors did 
not meet this requirement and it be- 
came necessary to develop a lubrication 
system which would stand the most se- 
vere test ever likely to be met in tank 
operation. There is no doubt that in 
this and many other particulars the 
tank will contribute to the farm tractor 
in the immediate future. 

While changes in construction were 
being worked out to make the tank 
more effective for fighting, emergency 
conditions produced equally rapid and 
important improvements in the farm 
tractor. The demand for great food 
production and the movement of farm 
labor to the army and the shops was 
responsible for the great demand for 
tractors. Like any other machine, an 
extended practical field use was neces- 
sary to discover the good and bad 
features. Under normal conditions 
years of use would have been necessary 
to establish satisfactory types, but be- 
cause of the great need for a suitable 
machine, the attention of farmers and 
manufacturers alike was focused on the 
problem. The great popularity of tractor 
field meetings, tractor operator schools, 
and tractor articles in farm literature, 
gave evidence of this fact. 

One result of the war has been greater 
popularity for smaller units than the 
big eight and twelve plow outfits of eight 
years ago. The dearth of labor af- 
fected the small farm as well as the 
ranch. Two and three plow machines 
became more sought after, especially 
under eastern conditions. While some 
of these small machines proved success- 
ful, other designs went into the discard 
only to be replaced by more suitable 
types. In general the four-wheeled 
machine with two drive wheels behind 
has tended to persist. 

Again as the manufacturing of the 
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tractor in large quantities became neces- 
sary, the manufacturer sought to secure 
quantity production by the same means 
that the automobile manufacturer had 
developed. Thus came the change from 
small plants, where all the parts were 
made in a crude way by each factory, to 
the large plants where the tractor was 
designed, a few parts made, and the 
rest of the machine bought from special- 
ists and assembled. This practice has 
resulted in standardizing those parts 
which were most readily made by special 
manufacturers, such as motors, mag- 
netos, air cleaners, carburetors, trans- 
missions, and wheels. At the present 
time there are some manufcturers who 
make very little of the machine; prac- 
tically all is bought and assembled. 


The types of ignition used in 1912 
have almost entirely disappeared and 
the high-tension magneto has become 
the standard system of ignition. The 
fuel problem is not so well settled since 
there are still many distinctly different 
types of carburetors used. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that while the auto- 
mobile industry was able to contribute 
at once to tractor ignition problems, it 
could not assist very much in the fuel 
problem, since it has been generally 
agreed that the tractor needs to use 
cheaper and lower grades of fuel than 
the automobile. Furthermore, the fuel 
and carburetion question is still far 
from satisfactorily settled for the auto- 
mobile. 


The greater production of motors, 
bearings, and gears resulted in the adop- 
tion of many automobile standards. The 
one and two cylinder motor has been 
largely displaced by the four cylinder 
type. Babbit bearings have been re- 
placed by standard steel roller bearings. 
Heavy cast gears have been discarded 
for cut gears running in closed trans- 
mission cases. 


Nearly all of the changes noted have 
been the result of greater production 
demanded by the war. The wide use of 
tractors has enabled manufacturers to 
discover quickly the weak points in 
their machines. The farmer who buys 
a tractor now will have the benefit of 
these rapid improvements. 


we 
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War Time Development in the Fertilizer 


Industry 


By O. M. KILE 


Soil Improvement Committee of the National Fertilizer Association 


INCE cannon and crops consume 
S many of the same materials, it was 
only natural that the advent of the 
world war should involve serious dis- 
arrangement of the fertilizer industry. 

Former sources of supply, particularly 
those in foreign lands, were cut off at a 
moment’s notice, prices of other ma- 
terials were forced out of reach, and 
even the accustomed means of manu- 
facture and transportation were modi- 
fied or entirely eliminated. The 
fertilizer industry was perhaps peculiarly 
hard hit by the rapidly shifting war-time 
conditions, but when Mars is the dic- 
tator there is no recourse. 

We shall not dwell upon the difficulties 
and troubles which at that time beset 
the fertilizer manufacturer from every 
conceivable angle—that is a nightmare 
we should like to forget. But now that 
it is over—or nearly over—it becomes 
apparent that many real and lasting 
benefits and progressive developments 
have come out of it all. The fires of 
war have served as a Bessemer blast to 
burn out the dross and leave the purer 
metal. Necessity, ever the mother of 
Invention, has stimulated the fertilizer 
industry to search out new materials, 
new methods, and even new ideals in 
the conduct of its business. 


Developments Along Manufacturing 
Lines 

When the German submarine cut off 
the pyrites supply from Spain, it be- 
came necessary immediately to locate 
another supply of sulphur-bearing ores 
from which sulphuric acid, and eventu- 
ally acid phosphate, could be made. Cer- 
tain deposits in Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Missouri were opened, 
and for the first time domestic pyrites 
were used rather extensively. Many 
preferred, however, to use pure brim- 
stone from Louisiana and Texas. 


Now that special burners for brim- 
stone have been installed, it is quite 
probable that many acid plants will con- 
tinue to use this domestic source. It is 
entirely a matter of cost. If the domes- 
tic supply can be provided at a low 
enough figure, which now seems prob- 
able, we shall no doubt henceforth de- 
rive our sulphuric acid principally from 
American sources. 

Potash at $500 a ton does not seem a 
good “buy” for the crop producer, and 
hundreds of experiments were started 
to derive potash from the many inert 
forms in which it exists in this country, 
principally alunite and feldspar. Other 
experimenters turned their attention to 
the recovery of potash from such waste 
products as the fumes from blast furn- 
aces and cement mills, while a third 
group started in to evaporate saline lakes 
of the West. Each of the sources pro- 
duced some potash, and thru the com- 
bined sources the needs of the Ameri- 
can farmer were met to a considerable 
extent. Many of these methods, how- 
ever, involve too great an expense, and 
must fall into disuse now that cheaper 
potash is again available. Such methods 
as the recovery of potash from factory 
fumes will, however, be continued, since 
the cost of production is small after the 
electrical precipitation apparatus is once 
installed. Eventually some fifty to 
seventy-five thousand tons of potash will 
probably be added from this source to 
our annual supply. 

The salt lakes of Nebraska were the 
chief reliance for potash for a consider- 
able period of the war. During the 
latter months of the war, however, the 
Searles Lake, California, product came 
into general use, and considerable quan- 
tities are now supplied from this source. 
No doubt a thrifty and economical do- 
mestic potash industry can be established 





in this country in case it is thought worth 
while to make America “potash inde- 
pendent.” 

The production of nitrogen from 
atmospheric sources received a great 
impetus during the war. Private plants 
at Niagara Falls more than doubled in 
size, and the Government established 
various plants thruout the eastern half 
of the United States. Many of these 
plants were built solely for emergency 
needs, and were simply designed to pro- 
duce nitrogen regardless of cost. Most 
of the Government plants have already 
been discontinued, and many are being 
dismantled, since the cost of production 
where water power is not used is pro- 
hibitive. 

The high price of ammonia made it 
profitable for many coke plants to install 
by-product furnaces, and the production 
of ammonium sulphate was greatly in- 
creased during the war period. Here 


again the ammonia is a by-product, and 
when the ovens are once installed and 
paid for, sulphate of ammonia can be 
produced at relatively low cost, so that 
this source of ammonia will probably be 


a permanent one and will make very ma- 
terial additions to our annual supply of 
nitrogen for fertilizer use. 


Many sulphuric acid plants were estab- 
lished by the Government during the 
war. All of these, however, have now 
been closed down and are to be dis- 
mantled, it is understood. A number of 
private plants, constructed purely for 
munitions making, are also being dis- 
mantled, but the total production ca- 
pacity at the present time is consider- 
ably greater than the pre-war capacity. 
The total production in 1914 was ap- 
proximately three million, six hundred 
thousand tons. By November, 1918, the 
total production capacity had gone up 
to about nine million, six hundred thou- 
sand tons per year, altho actual produc- 
tion was never more than ninety per 
cent of rated production capacity. Since 
the signing of the armistice the with- 
drawal of the Government plants and of 
private munition plants has brought pos- 
sible production of sulphuric acid down 
to about six million three hundred thou- 
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sand tons per year. Thus it is seen that 
plants are available for the production 
of practically any amount of acid that 
may be needed. 


Development Along Merchandising Lines 


The necessity for saving burlap 
brought about the use of two hundred 
pound bags rather than the one hundred 
sixty-seven and one hundred twenty-five 
pound bags formerly used. This means 
an economy in bagging material. While 
it is likely that two hundred pound bags 
will not prove popular in the North, be- 
cause of the difficulty in handling, at 
least the standard seems to have been 
raised from the one hundred twenty-five 
pound bag to the one hundred sixty- 
seven pound bag, which means certain 
economies in bagging material. 


Some progress has been made toward 
lengthening the shipping season by early 
ordering. In former years fertilizer 
factories worked at high tension for a 
few months in the spring and fall, with 
periods of relative inactivity in be- 
tween. This is an uneconomical system, 
and general recognition of the principle 
involved in early ordering would bring 
about economy in fertilizer production 
and distribution. 


Perhaps one of the largest de- 
velopments in the fertilizer industry 
is the recently announced plan of stand- 
ardization of analyses. This plan pro- 
poses to substitute for the multitude of 
analyses now found on the market, a few 
standard analyses which will answer all 
requirements. In other words, the great 
number of analyses which differ from 
the standards by only a fraction of a per- 
cent in one or more constituents will 
eventually be discarded, and in their 
place the farmer need only consider a 
few analyses which are recognized as 
standards for particular uses. All of 
these standards are high grade in charac- 
ter, that is, none contain less than four- 
teen percent available plant food. It 
took considerable courage on the part 
of the manufacturers to take a step 
which will eventually do away with many 
of their analyses which now have a big 
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Culture and Agriculture jf 


By FRANK WILLIAM HOWE 


Dean of the Joseph Slocum College of Agriculture at Syracuse University 


towns and cities are studying 

agriculture as a_ profession 
rather than as an occupation. They 
intend to be “gentlemen farmers,” 
but do not intend to work much with 
their own hands. They expect to “make 
money” on the farm by using their 
father’s city-earned capital, but they do 
not usually expect to associate with 
their country neighbors and build up 
the social and religious life of the 
neighborhood. So strong seems this 
tendency of city boys to use their study 
of agriculture as a means of personal 
profit rather than community better- 
ment, that colleges of agriculture are 
coming to be crowded with them. And 
the inducement of free tuition offered 
by the state also attracts many others 
who have no vital, personal interest in 
farming itself, but merely utilize the 
college of agriculture as a means of 
securing a good scientific and social 
training that can be profitably turned 
to other occupations. 

The state normal schools require pro- 
spective students to subscribe to some 
sort of declaration that they intend to 
use their training for teaching in the 
public schools. A _ similar declaration 
from every student of agriculture in a 
tax-supported college of his intention 
to devote his training to practical agri- 
culture, or to research or teaching in 
furthering the practice of agriculture, 
would probably test the elasticity of 
some consciences. If the requirement 
of two or three years in a foreign lan- 
guage is intended to discourage such 
students from rushing into agriculture, 
I submit that it is a requirement that 
can be more easily prepared for in the 
city schools than in the country, that 
it is more naturally related to the city 
boy’s mind and environment, and that 
as a deterrent from agricultural study 
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Te many young men from the 


it is much less effective than a require. 
ment of one year’s. practical experience 
on the farm would be. 

There can be no question that a year’s 
work on the farm would disclose the city 
boy’s fitness to study agriculture much 
more positively than the ability to 
read a selected chapter in Caesar. In 
fact, to insure that the city boy has at 
least a fair understanding of what ag- 
riculture means, and that he has a 
mental and moral attitude toward it 
that implies at least some partial re- 
turn to the state for his free tuition, it 
would seem a fair requirement that 
every city boy should have the experi- 
ence of working for a whole year on a 
good farm before he presents himself 
for entrance at a college of agriculture. 
It seems unfair to the boy himself either 
to take his money for tuition or to tempt 
him by free tuition to enter upon a four- 
year agricultural course without an ade- 
quate preliminary conception of what a 
course in agriculture ought to mean. 

The old conception of culture doubt- 
less grew out of the ambitious ten- 
dency of the lower orders of society to 
ape the manners and accomplishments 
of the higher. In mediaeval times the 
priest and the monk must know Latin 
in order to read the Scriptures and offi- 
ciate in the rites of the church. The 
peasant boy who aspired to the service 
of the church looked forward to the 
mastery of Latin as a vocational re- 
quirement; it was to be used in his call- 
ing. But to the humbler members of 
his family his attainment in the use of 
an unknown tongue became the proof 
of superior refinement and culture. 
Likewise the English peasant lad or lass 
who was fortunate enough to become 
connected with the retinue of a noble- 
man must learn French in order to 
qualify himself for promotion to higher 
circles of influence. And so with the 
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study of mathematics as a prerequisite 
for the ancient pursuit of astronomy. 
In short, all the educational subjects 
that have attained high esteem for their 
cultural value were first courted be- 
cause of their vocational value, as means 
to the better performance of some social 
or professional duty. The point I wish 
to urge here is that Latin still had cul- 
tural value for the priest who used it in 
his service; it did not become cultural 
by becoming useless. And if this be 
true, then every useful subject of study 
may become a means of culture for the 
actual user, and in a secondary sense it 
may also become passively cultural for 
the one who studies it merely for general 
information without expecting primarily 
to put it to the test of use. We must 
agree to this point of view unless we are 
to admit that culture invariably results 
from the study of that which is funda- 
mentally useless. 

What, then, are the possibilities of 
culture in relation to agriculture? My 
conviction is that, regardless of whether 
a man has studied Latin or German, re- 
gardless of whether he now eats peas 
with a knife or fork, regardless of 
whether he is the graduate of a college 
of agriculture or a college of liberal 
arts, or of none, if he is a real farmer 
he can unconsciously acquire genuine 
culture of mind and soul in the routine 
practice of his daily occupation. 


No other occupation compares with 
modern farming in the opportunity it 
offers for constant mental progression, 
if one has the native appetite for pro- 
gress. If one has it not, or it has not 
yet been awakened in the soul, then no 
study of French or music, art or es- 
thetics, mathematics or metaphysics 
can make him a cultured man or 
woman. Lincoln found culture in a log 
cabin with two or three books and his 
own thoughts. 

Wealth and ease of life are not the 
necessary conditions of culture. It 
cannot be bought with a price or put on 
like a garment. Pianos and fox-trots, 
victrolas and super-sixes, do not bring 
culture into country homes. It must 
begin on the inside of the personal and 
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family life and blossom in words and 
acts that disclose superior character. 
And no other type of life is more favor- 
able to the development of worthy char- 
acter than is the work of the farm. The 
farmer needs only the vision of reality, 
of seeing the invisible in the visible, to 
appreciate the essential sacredness of 
the things with which he deals. He is 
the chief producer of mankind’s daily 
food, the hand that feeds the world. If 
the understanding and contemplation of 
this fact does not bring a sense of the 
responsibility and dignity of his service, 
then we have much yet to pray for. 

The hope of a wholesome American 
life lies in the prospect that our farmers 
may come not only to the full apprecia- 
tion and discharge of their duty as pro- 
ducers, but also to the realization of the 
full possibilities of personal culture 
which farming should afford. The bur- 
den of our teaching hitherto and the 
aim of most government activity in the 
farmer’s behalf has been to show him 
how to produce more bushels and tons 
per acre; but he knows now how to pro- 
duce more than it is commonly profit- 
able for him to produce. He does not 
wish now to be shown how he can live 
on twenty-five cents a day so much as 
to be shown how his income will enable 
him to live as well as he ought to. He 
is not satisfied with the mode and scale 
of living nor with the hours of labor that 
satisfied his grandfather. He wants 
more of the joy of living. If he was 
to be kept contented with the peasant’s 
lot his larger education should never 
have been started by the state. Educa- 
tion is ever a disturber of the peace that 
sleeps in serfdom. Instill in man the 
taste of knowledge and you awaken a 
troop of energies that will scale the 
heights of culture. 

What has agricultural learning done 
to quicken these springs of self-develop- 
ment? Possibly not so much as we 
could wish for the adult and aged mem- 
bers of the farm home, these survivors 
from the day when agriculture was not 
taught in the common schools. But 
what of the farm boy and girl of today? 
(Continued on page 250) 


Preventative Measures for Some Common 
Ailments 


By LULU GRAVES 


Specialist in Nutrition at Cornell University 


It is rather a human trait to follow the 
line of least resistance in our manner of 
living, and to “take no thought for the 
morrow” so long as tomorrow’s troubles 
are not in evidence. This is particularly 
true of our habits of eating; we ignore 
the consequences until they are upon us 
in full force. So long as we may have 
the things to eat we want, when we want 
them, and all we want of them we are 
content. And we have reason to be con- 
tent is this is the whole story. 

It may happen, however, that we eat 
things sometimes which are not good for 
us, and again it may not be good for us 
to eat all we want of a desired food. 
Many so-called ‘‘diseases of age” are not 
diseases which come on when one is old 
or in middle life, but are the result of 
overtaxing some part or parts of the 
system for years until it has worn out 
under the strain. Improper methods of 
eating may include over-eating, under- 
eating, eating at irregular intervals, not 
thoroly chewing the food, food not prop- 
erly cooked, and not selecting the right 
food for the body’s need. 

Over-eating, eating at irregular times, 
and not properly chewing the food, af- 
fect both the stomach and intestines. In 
addition to the burden of extra work put 
upon them, their delicate lining may be 
irritated or otherwise injured so that the 
juices they secrete may not perform 
their part in digesting the food, which 
then ferments or putrifies. If starchy 
foods are not finely divided and thoroly 
mixed with saliva before leaving the 
mouth the process of their digestion is 
delayed. 


If fermentation takes place, gas or 
other toxic products are carried to other 
parts of the body, causing liver trouble, 
heart trouble, or trouble with whatever 
organ or organs that are not in a nat- 
urally healthy state. Nephritis, ‘‘Brights 
Disease,” diabetes, and liver diseases are 
becoming common among people of forty 
to fifty years of age. All too often these 
are directly traceable to injudicious eat- 
ing or other habits which were formed 
in youth. May cases of “biliousness,”’ 
“gas on the stomach,” and other common 
ailments are nothing but constipation, 
usually brought on by improper eating. 
There are antitoxins for typhoid, small 
pox, and many other diseases, but the 
best antitoxin for the toxic conditions 
produced by food not properly digested 
is common sense. 

Much is said of preventative medicine 
and of preventative measures in the 
treatment of disease. One of the first 
measures of preventative treatment 
should be to teach the child to eat the 
things suited to his needs. It is an in- 
justice to a child to allow him to form 
the habit of eating only the foods that 
please him, particularly if he does not 
include in his choice plenty of milk, eggs, 
green vegetables, and fruits. Not only 
is it to one’s advantage to form these 
habits in youth when the body requires 
these foods for growth and development, 
but if one_learns to eat all forms of 
wholesome foods when young, he will not 
find it necessary when he is older to ad- 
just himself to the food he finds different 
from “‘what mother used to make.” 
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HIS year is the fifteenth anniver- 
TT sary of the tangible beginning of 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture—the signing of the bill author- 
izing its first State appropriation. As 
Doctor Bailey says on page 219, the real 
beginning was much earlier than 1904, but 
“‘all within a life-time.” 

This year also marks a definite period 
in American agriculture. The rapid ad- 
vances in agricultural practises necessitated 
by the war, and the great need for food 
have widened the field of agriculture 
Now that the fighting is 
over, our real work as farmers begins—to 
use the war-time developments as a basis 
for further advances in farming. 

It seems proper, therefore, to take stock 
of our resources and war-time develop- 
ments, that we may proceed intelligently 
in the period of reconstruction and rejuve- 
nation before us. The discussion of the 
influence of the war on the various phases 
of agriculture presented in the articles of 
this issue will, it is hoped, aid in this in- 
ventory of the stock-on-hand in agriculture, 
and serve as a basis for the greater strides 
of the coming years. 


immeasurably. 
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HE COUNTRYMAN announces 
T the election of Hazel M. Andrews, 
Elizabeth T. Cooper, and L. A. 
Zehner to the editorial staff, and of A. C. 
Lechler and W. L. Savage to the business 
staff. 


E are at the close of the first fifty 

Vf years of Cornell’s history. One 
great purpose of an inspired 

genius has found expression in this ex- 
pression of a democratic University. Cor- 
nell has maintained a position of respect, 
dignity and honor in the world of learning. 
It is needless to enumerate the excel- 
lencies of our Alma Mater. She has 
succeeded beyond the expectations, tho 
not beyond the hope, of the founder. 
And now let us return, as children to the 
home, to honor her and to pay tribute to 
the instruction which means so much in 
But, more than that, we come 
to aid in making her even more effective 


our lives. 


for carrying out her beneficent program for 
instruction, extension, and research. We 
recognize and welcome our opportunity to 
share the experience of our years, of our 
losses and gains, our failures and successes 
in order to add to the heritage of posterity. 

We have finished one era of history. 
Could any time be more fitting for our re- 
And the war 
has taught us the need for readjustment 
Therefore, let us all 
gather together this June time—to take 
note of our position; to garner the re- 
wards of the past; and to prepare for the 
dawn of a new era of progress. 


union? ‘The war is over. 


in certain respects. 


Lest any- 
one doubt the meaning of the gathering at 
this time, let us here interpret the signifi- 
cance of this meeting. Cornell, the truest 
representative of democracy in the aca- 
demic world, is readjusting and consoli- 
dating her forces in preparation for a great 
future. 
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Professor J. C. Bradley 
of the department of 
entomology will leave 
for South America 
next September on an 
entomological expedition. He will be 
joined in the summer of 1920 by Pro- 
fessor C. R. Crosby and Dr. W. T. M. 
Forbes, both of the department of ento- 
mology. The expedition is under the 
supervision of the University and its 
main purposes are to establish closer 
relations with South American universi- 
ties and to collect entomological speci- 
mens. Professor Bradley will visit 
Brazil, Argentine, and Chile. In the 
spring of 1920 he will meet Professor 
Crosby and Dr. Forbes in Peru. The 
party will then go up the Amazon river 
to the city of Peral at its head waters. 


Entomology 
Expedition to 
South America 


A mass-meeting in honor of 
the Cornell men who served 
in the war was held in Bailey 
Hall Saturday evening, May 
3. Dean E. H. Woodruff of 
the College of Law presided. Professor 
J. T. Quarles played a medley of the 
national anthems of the Allies, ending 
with the Star Spangled Banner. Ser- 
geant-Major Keast, of the 7th Infantry, 
told of his experiences and showed pic- 
tures which he took while making a tour 
of the devastated regions of France. 
Sergeant Earl Wingate, another over- 
seas man, spoke on “A Boy’s Life in the 
Front Line Trenches.’ Mlle. Frances 
Marni and Gustave Freeman, who gave 
their services to the Government in the 
Victory Loan drive, sang several selec- 


Cornell 
Men 
Honored 


tions, accompanied by Miriam M. Scott 
and Professor Quarles. Professor 
Samuel P. Orth spoke on ‘“Cornell’s 
Record in the World War.” He said 
that in every branch of the Service, the 
college man has stood out prominently. 
He mentioned that Cornell had sent 
more than five thousand men, not in- 
cluding those in the S. A. T. C., and that 
over half of these had received commis- 
sions. Professor Orth concluded by 
reading the names of the Cornell men 
who had been cited for bravery. 


The first annual confer- 
ence of county leaders in 
junior extension work was 
held at Ithaca May 1, 2, 
and 3. The purpose of 
the conference was to get the seventeen 
county leaders together and to shape 
the work for the coming year. Com- 
mittees were appointed to consider and 
recommend plans for carrying on the 
various projects most effectively; the 
members of the conference played 
games and sang, to demonstrate the best 
ways to entertain. On the last day 
O. H. Benson, the federal leader of this 
work, gave a talk which was followed by 
suggestions for arranging exhibits at 
schools and fairs. About twenty district 
superintendents of schools, and several 
county agents, home demonstration 
agents, and high school teachers were 
present in addition to the county lead- 
ers. Professor W. J. Wright, of the de- 
partment of rural education, is the 
State leader of junior extension work. 


Junior 
Extension 
Conference 


(Continued on page 258) 





Men of the College Who Won Official Notice in the War 


Jesse Milton Buzby, ’18, Ambulance Driver, Legion of Honor. 

Willard Ingham Emerson, ’19, Captain, 311th Inf., Distinguished Service Cross. 

Willard D. Hill, 715, Army Aviation, Distinguished Service Cross. 

Roger Walcott Hitchcock, ’10, Lieutenant, A. S. U. S. R., Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

Marshall Liston Johnson, ’15, Lieutenant, 369th Inf., French Cross of War. 

James Oramel Peck, ’18, Lieutenant in Aviation Service, French Cross of War 
while in Ambulance Service. 


Henri Pierre Pochet, Sp., ’04, Lieutenant, French Army, French Cross of War and 
Military Medal. 


Paul Fitch Sanborne, ’16, Lieutenant, U. S. R. A. D., Military honors from the 
Royal Military Academy. 

Edward Ilsley Tinkham, ’16, Ensign, U. S. N. R. F., French Cross of War while in 
Ambulance Service and Italian Medal of Valor. 

Stanley Howe Sisson, ’17, Ensign, U. S. N. R. F., mentioned for distinguished 
service in action. 

Jesse O. Creech, ’19, “Ace,’’ Lieutenant in Aviation, British Distinguished Flying 
Cross, American Distinguished Service with Oak Leaf. 

William A. Duckman, ’17, Captain, U. S. M. C., cited for bravery. 

H. S. Gabriel, ’14, Lieutenant in Infantry, cited for bravery. 

Francis Gibson Malloch, Lieutenant in Infantry, French Military Cross. 

Albert Pendleton Taliaferro, Jr., ’20, Ensign, U. S. N. R. F. C., Italian Medal of 
Valor. 

Linus Vere Windnagle, ’17, Lieutenant, Army Aviation, Italian Service Ribbon. 

Charles Ennis, ’19, Lieutenant, 2nd Division Supply Train, decorated with Croix de 
Guerre while with 4th French Army. 

Andrew Alvord Baker, ’19, Ensign, U. S. N. R. F. C., Italian Service Ribbon. 


700, B. S.; 701, M. A.—Professor G. ing the Sunny Crest Poultry Farm at 
M. Bentley, state entomologist and East Aurora. 


pathologist of Tennessee, is secretary- 708, B. S.—Roy F. Wilcox is raising 
treasurer of the Tennessee State Kentia palms and other ornamental 
Florists’ Society, the Tennessee State plants, for eastern trade, at Monte- 
Horticultural Society, the Tennessee bello, California. 

State Nurserymen’s Association, and 708, B. S.—Clinton J. Grant has 
the Tennessee Beekeepers’ Association. been County Agent in Hampton County, 
706, B. S.—Harvey L. Westover Massachusetts, for the past six years. 
has been connected with the Bureau 708, B. S.—E. H. Anderson is 
of Plant Industry, United States De- Superintendent of perishable freight 
partment of Agriculture, since 1914. investigation for the New York Central 

706, Sp.—Rolla VanDoren is farming’ Railroad. 
at Three Mile Bay. 708, B. S.—Vaughan MacCaughey, 
707, W. C.—R. S. Moseley is manag- formerly professor in the College of 





The cream of 
cream separator prosperity 


goes to De Laval users 


There was never greater need than right 
now for the best separator, skimming 
cleanest, having greatest capacity, turn- 
ing easiest, requiring least care, and pro- 
ducing the most perfect product. In all 
these respects the DeLaval has no 
equal. Take nothing for granted, simply 
let it be demonstrated to you. See the 
local De Laval agent or address the 


nearest general office. 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 










































































































































































































































































AFTER ALL IS 
SAID AND DONE 


what is the true purpose of the study 
of agriculture as regards the dairy- 
man? Isit not to better educate 
the individual as to the vast oppor- 
tunities that exist in the Dairy In- 
dustry, whereby better milk and 
milk products can be produced, there- 
by, elevating the Dairy Industry to 
the high level which it justly de- 
serves. 

Numerous factors enter into the 
application of scientific dairying, 
most important of which are choice 
of breed for individuality, feeds and 
feeding for production, handling and 
marketing for quality and profit. 

Without the latter, the two former 
factors would be of little value, be- 
cause the income upon which your 
business exists is dependent upon 
profit. 

You have heard, or possibly you 
already know what the slightest un- 
sanitary condition throughout your 
dairy signifies. It means the possi- 
bility of inferior quality, waste and 
low price. 

Is not 


worthy of your highest considera- 
tion, if it protects the quality of 
your milk, eliminates waste, and is 


indicative o 
product? 

Thousands of prosperous dairymen, 
as well as all the agricultural col- 
leges use this cleaner, because they 
realize that it not only cleans clean. 
but that it also saves time and clean- 
ing material. 


Indian in 
circle 


a fancy priced dairy 


In every 
package 


Write us for further information, 
or order from your nearest dealer. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Hawaii, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

708, B. S.—George G. Becker has 
been released from the Navy and has 
accepted a temporary appointment with 
the bureau of entomology in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He 
will do extension work on decidous fruit 
insects in Arkansas. 

709, B. S.—E. H. Thompson, formerly 
assistant chief in the office of farm 
management, United States Department 
of Agriculture, has returned to Delhi, 
where he will operate two farms. 

709, B. S.—E. W. Mitchell left the 
University without a cent of capital 
and today he owns two farms and man- 
ages another in the vicinity of Stuyve- 
sant Falls. He is a successful fruit 
grower and is doing most of his work 
with three steady men and a tractor. 

709, B. S.—Since graduation Manuel 
A. Centurion has been making a spe- 
cial study of sugar cane. In Janu- 
ary, 1918, he was appointed director of 
the agricultural experiment station for 
the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation at 
Mercedes, Cuba. 

711, Sp.—J. G. Cochrane has accepted 
a position as agricultural assistant upon 
a camphor plantation at Green Cove 
Springs, Florida. 

712, Sp.—Harrison Strait has lately 
purchased a farm near Oneonta. For 
the past two or three years he has been 
working in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

712, B. S—P. R. Guldin is extension 
instructor at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

713, B. S.—Blanche A. Corwin has 
been teaching agriculture at Northfield, 
Minnesota. Last summer she _ had 
charge of the Woman’s Land Army in 
Illinois. s 

713, B. S—S. C. Bishop, State 
Zoologist, has been in Ithaca for a 
month doing special work in the study 
of spiders, making use of the extensive 
collection of the College. 

713, B. S.—Arthur P. Williams is 
now assistant in agricultural education, 
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Good plowing is 
long remembered 


Bumper crops prove the 
value of good plowing. 


Naturally the best guide for 
choosing the proper plowing 
outfit is good plowing. 


Oliver tractor plows do such 
good plowing with any stand- 
ard make of tractor that it is 
long remembered by success- 
ful farmers everywhere. 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Plowmakers for the World 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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New York Department of Education, 
Albany. 

713, B. S.—Orford U. Schaeffer has 
rented his father-in-law’s farm at Al- 
bion. 

713, B. S—B. H. Austin was a visitor 
at the College for several days. He has 
been in the west representing a tractor 
company and is now back on his home 
farm at Phelps. 

713, B. S—C. W. Whitney, instructor 
in extension, spent the week of April 
28 in various parts of Steuben County 
conducting community singing, under 
the auspices of the farm bureau and the 
home bureau. He is devoting a large 
part of his time to this work and will 
go to any part of the State on request. 

713, Sp.—Frank Lathrop, a former 
editor of the Countryman, and T. E. 
Milliman, Sp., ’12, were in charge of the 
exhibit on the cost of milk production 
at the recent milk show in New York 
City. 

13, W. C.—R. T. Morris has recently 
been discharged from the service and 
has returned to the department of poul- 
try husbandry to work as an assistant. 

714, B. S—Miss Margaret Conner was 
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married to Lieutenant E. D. Vosbury, 
714, of the United States Air Service, 
on April 19 at Washington, D. C. 


14, B. S.—Julius Smith was commis- 
sioned Captain, Quartermasters Corps, 
United States Army, in March, 1919. 

714, B. S.—Leslie Card, who has been 
with the Agricultural College at Storrs, 
Connecticut, has lately joined the staff 
of the department of poultry husbandry, 
where he is working for his Ph. D. de- 
gree. 

714, B. S—B. W. Shaper has been 
discharged from the service and is now 
county agent for San _ Barnardino 
County, California. After leaving here 
he went to Amherst as assistant director 
of extension; later he resigned for mili- 
tary duty. 

715, B. S.—Paul H. Wing, second 
lieutenant in the Gas Service, was dis- 
charged December 23, 1918. He is now 
employed by D. H. Burrell & Co., manu- 
facturers of dairy equipment. 

. 716, B. S.—Louis E. Freudenthal is 
manager of a one-thousand-acre farm 


at Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


716, B. S—Harland L. Smith is teach- 
ing agriculture at Livingston Manor. 





The Practical Collar 
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Least of 
All Collars 


The 


change the collar as the horse changes flesh. 


rices of these collars are no higher 
than other collars of the same grade. The difference is that 
they give longer service for you never have to throw away 


FitZall Adjustable Collars 


Instantly Adjusted to Fit Any Horse, Fat or Thin 


If a horse dies or you sell it, you can change the collar to fit 
any other horse. No sweat pads are ever needed because you can 


FitZall Collars save 


horses’ necks and shoulders from injury because they always fit and because they place 
the pressure right where it should be and nowhere else. They save horses, time, and 
money—that’s why they are least costly of all collars. 

There is nothing freakish about FitZall Collars, merely the ordinary collars with a 
a sensible change that improves them amazingly. 


your dealer cannot supply you we will. Eve liar absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for full description and prices. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


John oa Nichols Co. 119 Erie St., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Makers of the Famous Master-Brand Harness—America’s Best 
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DOW 
Powdered 


MAGNESIUM ARSENATE 


The Modern Agricultural Poison 


DOW 
Powdered 


MAGNESIUM BORDO 
The Modern Fungicide 


DOW 
MAGNESIUM BORDO-ARSENATE 


The Modern Combined Fungicide and Insecticide 


DOW 
Genuine 


POWDERED LIME SULPHUR 


Lime Sulphur in the Most Convenient Form 


DOW 


ARSENATE OF LEAD 
POWDERED AND PASTE 


THE MODERN LINE 
Made in America Only by 


The Dow Chemical Company 


Midland Dow ~_ 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 





The 
Ithaca 
Engraving 


Company 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


A Complete 
Engraving 
Service 


To Farm 
Bureau Managers: 
Let us help you to liven 


up your publications 
with illustrations. 


Write for our low prices 
on zinc half tones. 


Prompt attention given 
to all out of towntorders. 
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“Let Us Look Backward in Order that 
We May Look Ahead" 


(Continued from page 220) 

Your items may well be these, among 
many others: trustees; faculty; depart- 
ments; offices; courses of instruction; 
students, not forgetting to differentiate 
the men and women; buildings; green- 
houses; equipment (consider the single 
item of typewriters and stenographers) ; 
apparatus (not to mention microscopes; 
my department had one, but no place 
in which students could use it); land; 
grounds; live-stock; orchards; library; 
work in research; extension work; publi- 
cations; sentiment of the farming 
people; organizations within and with- 
out; student activities; the leading 
spirits then and now; the conceptions of 
agricultural education; the speeches 
and the theses; and the clothes that 
students now wear. 

It will be difficult for you to discover 
where the College of Agriculture was 
in those days. And then you should not 
forget to go back with Professor Rob- 
erts to the beginnings; and Professor 
Roberts may still tell us the story. It 
is all within a life-time; all the colleges 
of agriculture are within a life-time. 


The Semi-Centennial Celebration 
(Continued from page 221) 
nellians, stunts by talented humorists, 
and entertainment by the Alumni and 
University Glee Clubs. 

On Sunday morning, June 22, the 
statue of Ezra Cornell will be unveiled. 
It is situated between Morrill Hall and 
McGraw Hall and will be a beautiful 
addition to the quadrangle. In the aft- 
ernoon the baccalaureate sermon will 
be preached by Dr. John R. Mott, ’88. 
There will be senior and alumni singing 
in the quadrangle in the early evening, 
just at that time of the day when the 
Ithaca sunsets make Cornell unusually 
beautiful and attractive. The fifty-first 
commencement will be held on Monday 
morning, June 23. 

The Semi-Centennial Celebration will 
be an occasion when Cornellians may 
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FIELD CULTIVATORS, Orchard Cultivators—Single and Double-Row 2- 
Horse Riding Cultivators, 1-Horse and 2-Horse Walking Cultivators; Cultiva- 
tors with fertilizer attachments —Cultivators for every crop, Cultivators of every 
size! 


The manufacture of cultivators is a corner stone of the Iron Age Business— 
laid in 1836. For whatever purpose you need a cultivator, buy an Iron!Age.' 


Write today for free sprayer booklets. 


BATEMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of good implements since 1836 
BOX 30D GRENLOCH, N. J. 


Canadian Factory: 
THE BATEMAN-WILKINSON CO., Ltd. 


30 Symington Ave. Toronto, Canada 
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Clean Out Abortion 


From Your Herd 
IT CAN BE DONE BY THE PERSIST- 
ENT USE OF 
Hood Farm Abortion Remedy and 


Hood Farm Breeding Powder 


Hundreds of breeders have saved valuable 
cows and their calves by giving the Abortion 
Remedy promptly and freely on the first sign 
of abortion. 

This Remedy strengthens the weak parts 
and helps hold the foetus. Its success has 
been remarkable. 

Injection with Hood Farm Breeding Pow- 
der every day for 21 days before service, then 
every day for 21 days after service, destrovs 
abortion germs, disinfects the organs and 
keeps cows in a normal, healthy breeding 
condition. 








PRICES: Abortion Remedy, prepaid, 
$1.25, $2.75 and $9. Breeding io 
der, prepaid $1.15, $2.75 and $5. In- 
jection Tube, by mail, 90 cents. One 
medium Breeding Powder, one medium 
Sberton Remedy, one Tube, prepaid, 


Write for full information. Mention this 


paper, 
Cc. I. HOOD CO. 
Lowell, 


Mass. 


WHO AMI? 








I am the Fellow that Milks With 
**‘MEHRING’S MILKER’’ 








It makes me smile when I see poor guys pull- 
ing away by hand. GO WAY BACK AND 
SIT DOWN! You have made no progress 
since the days of Noah! You are aback num- 
ber sure! Ha! Ha! There is more truth than 
nonsense in the above words. A dairyman is 
certainly foolish who does not avail himself of 
one of Mehring’s Milkers. It will milk one or 
two cows at once, 20 cows perhour. A child 
12 years old can operate it. Price $70 cash or 
$75 on trial. Also engine power milkers. 


W. M. MEHRING, 





Keymar, Maryland 
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renew old friendships and make new 
acquaintances, when they may learn of 
the marvelous development of their 
Alma Mater, and when the University 
may profit by the experiences of its 
alumni. Every former student is not 
only invited but is strongly urged to be 
in Ithaca on Friday, June 20. 


College and the War 


(Continued from page 224) 


Commission had made tractors and 
ditchers available for individual and 
community work during the growing 
seasons. It was found, however, that 
most farmers lacked skill in operating 
these machines. The tractor schools, in 
the presentation of which the Food Com- 
mission, the tractor manufacturers, and 
the College cooperated, were very 
timely. Enrollment averaged nearly 
sixty persons to a school, most of whom 
were farmers. In addition, schools of 
three weeks duration each were held at 
the College for training tractor and 
ditcher operators. Not only was the en- 
tire teaching staff of the department of 
farm mechanics enlisted in this sort of 
war work, but it was necessary to take 
on three additional men. 


It is not possible within the scope of 
this article to even mention all the ways 
in which the College helped win the war. 
Among other activities were the cam- 
paign to increase the use of wood as a 
fuel; the stimulation of honey and maple 
sugar production; organization for co- 
operative marketing of many products, 
notably wool, thru the county sheep 
producers’ associations, and fruit, thru 
the cooperative -packing-houses. Several 
of these projects form an interesting 
chapter by themselves and deserve fur- 
ther description. 


In Conclusion 


The work of those who stayed at home 
was neither spectacular nor exciting, 
but it was given in the same spirit of 
duty and high resolve as inspired others 
who made greater sacrifices. Members 
of the extension service like to feel that 


“DURO” 
WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Pump from shallow or deep wells 
and supply water under good 
pressure for every use about the 
house and barn. 


Electrically operated from city 
power lines, or farm lighting 
plants, or engine driven. 


RESIDENCE ; 
WATER SYSTEM 


‘“‘DURO’”’ Electric Water Systems are automatic, dependable 
and economical. Modern living conditions demand running 
water as the first essential in the home—You owe it to the 
health, welfare and contentment of your family to install a 
‘“DURO”’. Write for full particulars. 

Distributors in all principal cities 


The Burnett-Larsh Mfg. Co. 


New York Office: Dayton, Ohio Chicago Office: 
103 Park Avenue 231 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 





their contribution was a real one and 
that it helped to win the war. At all 
events, some more or less tangible worth- 
while results close at hand grew out of 
the special efforts. Growth and develop- 
ment of the farm bureau movement, 
especially the women’s branch, received 
a substantial impetus which up to the 
present time does not seem to have been 
unhealthy. Great progress was made by 
forming organizations for cooperative 
marketing and by invigorating certain 
special interests, as milk production, 
bee-keeping, and sheep-raising. The 
spray service has resulted in the forma- 
tion of more or less organized effort on 
the part of farmers to maintain coopera- 
tively at full local expense trained men 
for highly specialized service to special 
interests. Economic pressure and the 
income tax have stimulated a wholesome 
respect for cost account records, which 
will ultimately result in a study of cost 
factors and a better realization of the 
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home the need of better working condi- 
tions. The high pressure under which 
everybody worked and the economies all 
practiced probably will result in greater 
foresight and in greater conservation of 
time and energy. Last, and most im- 
portant of all, the war has brought to 
farmers the spirit of organization and of 
cooperation. The progress of a normal 
decade has been made within the span of 
two years. The farmer has found him- 
self and has come to a realization of his 
place in world affairs. 


Adventure in Education 
(Continued from page 226) 
an embarkation area. Three agricul- 
tural specialists from the Commission 
found six officers and enlisted men and 
as many more “YY” men who could help 
them, and together they set up a series 
of fourteen three-day institutes in as 
many different units, three with negro 


costs of production, leading to greater 
efficiency. The labor crisis brought 


troops. The idea was new and many 
men came to the first meetings in a 
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Strongly Endorses Automatic Hog Feeders 


N CIRCULAR 122, Office of the Secretary, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. E. Z. Russell, the noted Specialist in Swine Husbandry, 
makes this statement: 


“One of the best labor savers and one of the most economical 
and efficient means of feeding hogs is the self-feeder. Experiments 
comparing the self-feeder with feeding by hand have been made at a 
number of experiment stations, and most of them have shown not 
only that the self-feeder is a time saver, but that more pounds of 
pork will be produced with a given number of pounds of grain by 
using the self-feeder. This applies not only to the use of corn, but 
to ground and mill feeds, such as tankage, shorts, middlings, peanut 
meal, soybean meal, etc. By using the self-feeder in feeding the 
ground and mill feeds one does away with the laborious work of feed- 
ing slops to hogs.” 


Hershey Automatic Hog Feeders 


are “perfectly practical” and “practically perfect.” We positively guar- 
antee the machine to give satisfaction. If you are raising hogs for profit, 
you must be interested in “saving time and labor” and producing “more 
pork with a given number of pounds of grain.” The Hershey does all 
this. And so you are losing money every day you delay ordering. 

You will find no fault in the HERSHEY FEEDER. It is absolutely 
automatic in operation, never clogs, supplies plenty of feed but prevents 
waste. It is large in size and positive in operation. It is built entirely 
of metal and practically indestructible. 

Test one or more HERSHEY AUTOMATIC HOG FEEDERS on 
your own farm. Let your hogs prove how good it is. Our guarantee of 
satisfaction is your protection. 


Write now for free copy of our helpful Hog Book 


Hershey Machine and Foundry Co. 


Drawer C Manheim, Penna. 








doubtful attitude, but they remained to 
give close attention to the practical dis- 
cussions presented. When the formal 
talks were finished, the speakers gave 
opportunity for questions and usually 
they were bombarded from every direc- 
tion. After every session the speakers 
were surrounded by men eager to talk 
about farming “back home” and discuss 
farm problems more intimately. Some- 
what as a bit of army pleasantry, per- 
haps, a squadron of men from a camp of 
fliers, mostly city men, was sent over to 
be filled up with agricultural “dope.” 
Some of them confessed that they came 
as a relief from military routine. “But,” 
said one of them, “‘we men who don’t 
know much about agriculture and 
haven’t had much sympathy with it, 
have had an interesting time and we’ve 
gotten a viewpoint that will do us good.” 
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Economies resulting from this system 
are quite evident. Standard high grade 
analyses involve savings in manufactur- 
ing costs, bagging costs, selling costs, 
and bookkeeping costs. It will prob- 
ably take some time to get the consumer 
in the habit of ordering only the stand- 
ard analyses, but the final complete adop- 
tion of this system should bring about 
very material economies in fertilizer 
costs. 

The fertilizer industry has come to a 
realization, also, of the fact that it must 
deliver not only fertilizers but service as 
well. In other words, it is to a consider- 
able extent incumbent upon the manu- 
facturer to see that the consumer gets 
the exact grade and analysis which will 
enable him to produce the best profit 
when used under the peculiar conditions 
of his individual farm. This ideal can, 
of course, never be fully realized. It 
can be much more nearly approached 
than at present, however, and much edu- 
cational work is now being done within 
the industry to develop its sales force 
along these lines. 
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want to buy souvenirs. One is when 
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Co-op.> You do your other trading 
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One of the most significant develop- 
ments of this nature is the sales man- 
agers’ conference, to be held at Cornell 
University, June 9-14, at which one hun- 
dred sales managers and associates from 
the leading fertilizer companies will meet 
for the purpose of studying the nature 
and effects of fertilizers, results secured 
by fertilizers in actual experimental 
tests, comparisons of different ferti- 
lizers on various crops, and a number of 
related subjects. The Agricultural Col- 
lege has very kindly placed at the dis- 
posal of the Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee of the National Fertilizer Association 
its lecture rooms and laboratories for 
the period mentioned, and several of the 
faculty members will take part in the 
program. 

It is believed that detailed, first-hand 
study of this kind will equip sales man- 
agers to better explain to their salesmen 
the demands which they will be expected 
to meet in the way of service, and to 
bring about a new viewpoint as to the 
obligations of the fertilizer industry in 
this direction. 
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The Man who has attended an 
Agricultural School 


comes in contact with tools and materials that aid in efficiency 
and convenience about the farm. He misses them upon his 
return home from college and often wishes he had some of 
the things he had or saw while there. 


Order Department and solicit your inquiry regarding such 


We carry all Agricultural Books, Poultry Knives in 
Sets, even the Dairy and Farm Suits. 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 
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A Better Understanding of Fertilizers 
and the Fertilizer Industry 
The paramount importance of food 
production and the vital necessity for an 
adequate supply of plant food under all 
conditions has been strongly emphasized 
and brought to the public attention dur- 
ing the war period. More information 
regarding the organization and functions 
of the fertilizer industry has come to the 
public attention, and out of it all has 
arisen a better understanding of the 
functions of the fertilizer industry as a 
national economic asset. The next 
decade will see a tremendous expansion 
in the use of commercial fertilizers. The 
fertilizer industry realizes this, and is 
doing everything in its power to measure 
up to the opportunity and to merit the 
support and cooperation of its collabora- 
tors—the American farmers. 


Culture and Agriculture 
(Continued from page 232) 
The study of useful plants, birds, and 
animals that constitutes an important 
part of all real farm work, is the most 
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helpful sort of nature study. Com- 
panionship with father and mother as 
well as with brothers and sisters in doing 
the work of the farm is a kind of edu- 
cation greatly needed in our day. The 
city boy and girl often go astray be- 
cause they are so constantly associated 
only with those of their own inexperi- 
enced age when outside the schoolroom. 
The child of the farm is about the only 
one who‘has a fair chance to develop a 
normal human life. He learns responsibil- 
ity for his own share of chores and harder 
work. He learns the value of money, 
of work, of time, and of recreation. 
He learns the meaning of duty that 
must be done at the right time, and the 
joy of rest after work. He can sleep 
nights and enjoy wholesome food and 
he rarely calls for the doctor. He 
knows the difference between the size 
of a rabbit and the size of a cow tho 
both pictures may occupy equal space 
in the book. He knows that milk does 
not originally come out of a bottle. He 
doesn’t have to “keep off the grass.” 
He has a thousand sources of informa- 
tion and delight that come only on occa- 
sions to the city boy. All of these con- 
ditions tend to develop a breadth of 
mind and a sturdy resourcefulness that 
is the best possible preparation for 
usefulness in later life. 


Some city people have worried much 
over the effect of isolation on the cul- 
ture of the rural home. It may, in fact, 
be considered an advantage rather than 
a disadvantage. It is true that a cer- 
tain degree of isolation is characteristic 
of all farms that are large enough to 
be profitable. For normal social de- 
velopment the farmer’s family must 
therefore be able in a large degree to 
entertain themselves at home. The 
man or woman who must always be 
making or returning calls, or attending 
“parties” will have to develop a more 
conservative social habit if he gives 
needed time, energy, and thought to 
making his farm business successful. 
One of the great moral advantages of 
country life is that it tends to develop 
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the habit of meditation while at work. 
A good countryman must be “good 
company” for himself and his own fam- 
ily. His personality must be of a high 
type. As Warren puts it, in relation to 
dairying—‘‘No one can produce clean 
milk who does not have a clean body 
and a clean mind.” As a matter of 
social fact, there is often more of real, 
helpful friendship between farm fami- 
lies who live two or three miles apart 
than exists between those living on ad- 
jacent city lots. A certain degree of 
seclusion is good for every family that 
is not dependent on neighbors for in- 
spiration in its own home life. 

I have already alluded to the teach- 
ing of agriculture in the rural school. 
We are passing the day when the 
country school and its teacher drew 
their inspiration from the activities of 
urban life. And I hope we are passing 
the day when the rural church and its 
pastor drew inspiration chiefly from the 
same source. The rural school that 
‘does not use its natural environment as 
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subject matter and _ illustration for 
teaching does not encourage boys and 
girls to stay on the farm. And the 
rural church whose _ pastor never 
preaches in terms of country life, and 
whose congregation never interests 
itself in community betterment, does 
not perform its full duty to the state 
which exempts its property from taxa- 
tion. If the church is merely an exclu- 
sive social club, its property should be 
taxed like that of any other private 
club. The church particularly, because 
it is not supported by taxation, can 
never thrive in an unprosperous farm- 
ing community. For its own preserva- 
tion it must recognize the obligation to 
do its share in promoting the economic 
welfare of its neighborhood. The rural 
preacher should know at least enough 
about farming to interest farmers them- 
selves in the agriculture of the Bible as 
a means of teaching religious truth. 
One of the highest possibilities of 
country life is disclosed in the natural 
relationship between good _ preaching 
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Why not Raise 
every chick? 
H-0 Steam-Cooked 
Chick-Feed 


will help. It saves the lives of little chicks 


because they can digest it. 


Now sold in 5-lb. cartons. 
Your dealer can supply you. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer, write for 
samples and we will arrange to have you supplied 
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Veterinarians say “Dairy Hypo- 
zone”’ is the best antiseptic, power- 
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for you. 

Single Gal., $2.40; Five Gal. Car- 
boys, $9.50. Shall we send you 
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and good farming. This relationship is 
more than economic, but it grows out 
of consistent economic views and prin- 
ciples. 

If this discussion has wandered far 
afield, let us now in conclusion, return 
like the preacher to his text. Culture 
and agriculture are not opposing terms. 
We are to believe and learn that agri- 
culture needs no importation of goods 
from any other realm to provide food 
for the care and culture of men. As 
the fields of the earth bring forth all 
manner of fruits for the sustenance of 
the physical life, so also does their culti- 
vation afford stimulus and direction to 
the mental and moral life. For no one 
can be a successful husbandman who 
does not follow the law of Nature, 
which is the law of Good. “The Holy 
Earth” is the source of thoughts that 
reach to the Infinite, if we listen to her 
teaching. 

Culture is the product of thought- 
fulness, the understanding of facts, the 
appreciation of truth. If it be said that 
culture involves the love of poetry, all 
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More Milk 
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Feed a ration that costs you less but 
makes more milk. That is the secret of 
success in modern dairying. And sucha 
ration is International Special Dairy Feed. 
It is a right ration—scientifically formu- 


International Special Dairy Feed saves 
bushels of your home grown grain. This 
alone will bring you a profit. But in addi- 
tion, you will get from one to two quarts 
more milk daily from each cow if you feed 
International Special Dairy 
Feed. Try it! We will sup- 
ply you ifyour dealer can’t. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 
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nature is a poem. If it includes a 
mastery of science, the farmer must be 
the broadest scientist. If it calls for 
statesmanship, farming itself is the 
foundation of the state. If it demands 
devotion to the arts, the husbandman is 
the keenest craftsman of them all. And 
if it requires creative genius to gener- 
ate culture, the master of the farm is 
himself a creator of value, of beauty, 
of influence, and of new knowledge for 
the world’s instruction. 

If the farmer of today is not living 
up to the cultural possibilities inherent 
in his calling, it is because he is deaf 
and blind to spiritual invitations that 
solicit him to the mastery of forces that 
have produced the miracles and the 
wisdom of the ages. For most of us 
culture must take root in vocation; it 
cannot be brought from afar. But he 
who holds the plow may yet look off and 
look up. His mind may be busy with 
the conquest of the world. There is no 
enmity between culture and agricul- 
ture. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 235) 

Professor Everett of the extension 
department, under whose direction the 
annual Kermis play largely falls, ad- 
vises that students who contemplate 
submitting plays next year get them 
under way during the summer months, 
profiting thereby in many ways. The 
Kermis competition is open to all 
students in the College of Agriculture. 
A sum of fifty dollars is given to the 
student whose play is accepted. The 
theme of the plays must center around 
some rural interest or activity. 










The experiments at Cornell in the use 
of artificial light as an aid to egg pro- 
duction confirm the results secured last 
year. These results are to appear in 
bulletin form in time for use next fall. 


hen you Figure 
it allup ——— 


you may find some of your cows are 
8 liability instead of an asset. Why? 
Almost every cow can be a profitable 
producer if her system is working 
properly and she ig free from 
disease, 


Kow-Kure, the great cow medi- 
cine, is just what the average over- 
forced milch cow needs. It works 
on the digestive and genital organs 
and puts the system in condition to 
prevent disease and produce prop- 
erly. Also a sure remedy for Abor- 
tion, Barrenness, Retained After- 
birth, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches and other common diseases. 


Try Kow-Kure on your poor milk- 
ers—you’ll find it makes good every 
claim; in many dairies it has turned 
losses into profits. Feed dealers and 
druggists sell Kow-Kure; 55c and 
$1.10 packages. Write for free 
treatise, “‘The Home Cow Doctor.” 
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Dr. Henius, a chemist from Chicago, 
exhibited to the dairy department a new 
test for determining the amount of 
butter fat in milk. It was introduced in 
Denmark and has proved successful. 
The test, in which no centrifuge and sul- 
phuric acid is needed, is made by using 
an alkali and alcohol. 



























































W. J. Demerie, formerly an assistant 
in Botany, has returned from overseas 
and was married to Miss Anna J. Hansen 
on April 5th. Mr. Demerie is a graduate 
of Wabash, while his bride graduated in 
Arts at Cornell. 












Professor W. S. Lusk has been ap- 
pointed a special agent by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. He is 
to make a study of land in connection 
with the agricultural schools of the 
South. 


The forty-ninth Woodford Prize Con- 
test for one hundred dollars was won 
by Walter Measday, Jr., ’19, on Friday 
evening, May 2. Measday spoke on “A 
New Colonial Policy.” 
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especially effective at the calving period when i i 
aA Sommmlie cee ng De ~ i fessor of extension at Cornell in charge 
and softening effect is immediate. Every dairy of the farm reading course, has been 


should keep Bag Balm on hand. . 
Bold by druggists and feed dealers, in big 50c pack. elected principal and teacher of agricul- 
ture at Greene. 



















ages. Write for free booklet, ‘‘Dairy Wrinkles.’ 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Vt. 



























Real Buttermilk with only the water removed 


Endorsed by Agricultural Colleges 


Several agricultural colleges have analized SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK and 
verify all statements as to its purity and high food value. Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
is pure creamery buttermilk with nothing added—only the water content is taken 
away. It is not modified by the addition of sulphuric acid or any preservative. 
It is especially high in Protein, Butter Fat, and lactic acid. Get the complete 
analysis from the Kansas City Testing Laboratory, K. C., Mo. 


Ames Made This Feeding Test 


The Iowa Agricultural College at Ames made 
this feeding test: they fed two groups of hogs, 
same number of animals, same litter. Group No. 1 
had no buttermilk. Group No. 2 had all they could 
drink. Here is the record per 100 lbs. of gain in 
weight: 

Wheat 
Days Corn Meat Meal Middlings Weight 
218 442 Ibs. 83 Ibs. = S1 Ibs. 296 Ibs. 


148 Ibs. 9 Ibs. 14 lbs. 299 Ibs. 


Gain or Saving 62 294 Ibs. 24 lbs. 
Buttermilk saved 62 days time. 
Buttermilk saved 294 lbs. of corn. 
Buttermilk saved 24 lbs. of meat meal. 
Buttermilk saved 17 Ibs. of wheat middlings. 

Buttermilk increased the weight of the hogs 

while making this saving in grain. 

Feed Your Hoss Semi-Solid Buttermilk 

It keeps them healthy as well as getting them 

to market earlier. Semi-Solid is a safe feed—its 
ae — thoroughly sterilized and 
asteurized—and its own 


actic acid keeps it fresh in 
any climate for any len 


17 Ibs. $ lbs 


Read This Letter 


PARK VIEW FARM 


Tcpeka, Kan., March 19, 1919 
Consolidated Products Co.— 

Please ship at your earliest 
convenience 5 barrels of Semi- 
Solid Buttermilk, via Santa Fe. 

We value your feed very 
highly and cannot afford to be 
without it as its merit is un- 
questioned when used with 
other feeds; and, in fact, if we 
used it only as an appetizer or 
conditioner it would be well 
worth the cost. You will re- 
member that we used Semi- 
Solid Buttermilk in large quan- 
tities last season in fitting our 
Show herd, and the fact that 
we won more blue ribbons at 
the Kansas State Fair and at 
the National Swine Show than 
any other exhibitor, naturally 
convinces us that your feed 
can be relied upon to produce 
extreme size and finish and at 
a reasonable cost. 

Wishing you a continuance 
of your splendid business, I 
am, Yours respectfully 


FRED B. CALDWELL 


y th 
m of time. WE GUARANTEE EVERY BARREL OF IT. 


Don’t accept substitutes for Semi-Solid, or ‘‘Modified 
SEMLSOL/p 


Buttermilk’’ which may contain sulphuric acid. 
SSewensee + 


Semi-Solid is put up in 500 Ib. barrels equal to 1000 
/TERW\Y 


gallons of buttermilk. To save you freight charges we 
ship from nearest of ten factories. 


Manufactured by 
Consolidated Products Company 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Send Your Order to 


I. H. NESTOR & CO. 
33 So. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Moline Line 
of Implements 


Plows 
(stee! and chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain Drills 
Lime Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay Rakes 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Stackers 
Grain Binders 
Corn Binders 
Pitless Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
|] Moline-Universal Tractors 
J) Stephens Salient Six 


MOL. 


EB 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


By using the Moline-Universal Tracter and Moline Tractor imple- 
ments, you can farm more land, better, easier and at less expense than you 
ever did before. Farmers in all parts of the country are now making 
more money through the use of the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline 


Tractor Implements. 


Unsolicited testimony from owners is the best 


proof of satisfactory performance. Read the following expressions from 
Moline owners: 


“The Moline-Universal has done for me what 
two men and twelve horses would have done, 
at less expense than one man and six horses.” 

Jesse L. Bonsall, Scotia, Nebr. 


“It saved me the price of seven horses. It has 
created a greater desire for farming.” 
Arthur Weis, Reddick, Ill. 

“It has saved me hiring one 
man and keeping five extra 
horses.”’ Henry Hilbert, Char- 
lotte, Ia. 

“It has accomplished just 100 
percent more than I expected 
it. Asa hill climber there is no 
equal.”” O.H. Barkledge, Wash- 
ington, Mo. 

“It has saved me $600 in labor 
this season.”’ Ira Brinkman, 

Shades, Ind. 


“I accomplished about three 
times as much as I would have 
had I not had the Moline-Uni- 
versal. For me to go back to 
horse power would be doing the 
same as doing without my auto- 
mobile.” F. N. Miller, Marys- 
ville, Mo. 

““Earned me $1,700 in 60 days 
and established me a good pay- 
ing business.” Cc. J. Hawley, 
Seargent Bluff, Ia. 

““My wife and I have farmed 
this year by ourselves — some- 
thing we never did before.” 

H. E. Hartzell, New Weston, O. 

“T can’t work horses any more 
as Ido my work so much easier 
with the Moline-Universal.”’ 

Henry Shatz, Sheridan, Ore. 


If space would permit we could fill up this entire paper 
with letters from satisfied owners of Moline-Universal Tract- 
ors. Write for full information and large list of farmers who 
are making more money with less hard work by farming the 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. 


‘Moline Service Satisfies”’ 


Moline way. 





The Story of Your Study Lamp 


F you were studying by an old smoky oil lamp and suddenly a 
modern, sun-like MAZDA lamp were thrust into the room, the 


contrast would be dazzling. 


That instant would unfold the 


result of thirty years’ development, research and manufacturing 


in electric lighting. 


And this development commenced 
with Edison’s first lamp—hand-made, 
when electricity was rare. 


The General Electric Company was a 
pioneer in foreseeing the possibilities 
of Edison’s invention. Electric gene- 
rators were developed. Extensive ex- 
periments led to the design and con- 
struction of apparatus which would 
obtain electric current from far-away 
waterfalls and deliver it to every city 
home. 


With power lines well distributed over 
the country, the use of electric light- 
ing extended. Street lighting de- 
veloped from the flickering arc to the 


great white way. Electric signs and 
floodlights made our cities brilliant at 
night, searchlights turned night into 
day at sea, and miniature lamps were 
produced for the miner’s headlight 
and automobile. 


While the making of the electrical in- 
dustry, with its many, many inter- 
ests, was developing, the General 
Electric Company’s laboratories con- 
tinued to improve the incandescent 
lamp, and manufacturing and dis- 
tributing facilities were provided, so 
that anyone today can buy a lamp 
which is three times as efficient as the 
lamp of a few years ago. 


Electric 


Schenectady, N.Y. 


95-89 I 


General 
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Health Conditions a Big Factor 


Gentlemen. “We have found that the value of a dairy ration is not omer ins in a uction alone. The 
health condition of the herd is a big factor. Our experience in feeding SC: and BIG “Q” DAIRY 
RATION is, that we not only get bigger milk yields, but most gratifying health ae Even on short and 
long time officials tests, our cows stand the strain wonderfully on these feeds. As evidence of our yearly 


a heed have just prs the Sa from a — Agricultural College advising that our herd is one of 
the Ri Prize Winners in the State on production for 
1918. We also feed SCHUMACHER FEED caenaioety WARSE BEME-ME FARMS, White Figoos, Mich. 


Pu Bred i — Poland Ch d 
tu hogs, horses and young cattle with splendi er ose er 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O DAIRY RATION 


Wherever SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION are used you will find a herd 
that produces to the satisfaction of the owner. Holsteins — Jerseys—Guernseys—cows of every 
breed, alike testify to the value of these result-producing feeds. 32 of the World’s Champion 
Dairy Cows have made their wonderful records with the aid of these feeds. 


Fed in combination they make an ideal ration— one which you can read. Os Nts 
ily regulate as to amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the , 
needs of each individual cow. Their palatability, high digestibility, y contety 

and bulk, induce cows to eat heartily and produce heavily. With 
MACHER FEED as the maintenance part of the ration and BIG “Q” as 
the protein part, you have a ration that will give you maximum long time 
milk production and ideal health conditions in your herd. Could you 
ask more? A few weeks trial will convince you. Order from your 
dealer. If he can’t supply you, be sure to write us. 


The Quaker Qats Ompany emeico-v.s.a 








